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JDmts for Ceacfjerss 



By B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 
tThe aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material which 
will be of direct and immediate help to them in the classroom. Teachers are re- 
quested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general interest will be answered 
in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers 
are also asked to send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching 
devices, methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will be pub- 
lished with due credit if they seem useful to others.] 

Latin for English 

Of all the parts of speech in Latin the verb is by far the most important 
for English derivatives, and of the various parts of the verb the most impor- 
tant is the past participle. Next comes the present stem. The inference 
is obvious that there must be much drill on the past participle. Probably 
the best thing to do is to drill on principal parts. This is of great value for 
Latin too. I am inclined to think that the teaching of principal parts 
receives too little attention. I note in the Texas Latin Leaflet this statement: 
"Almost every teacher fails in the first year [I would not restrict this criticism 
to the first year] to give enough time to the teaching of principal parts of 
verbs, and teachers are rare who develop verbs by systems." The suggestion 
is also made that the English derivatives be used to help fix the forms, e. g., 
videre {provide) — visus (provision). This is an excellent plan, especially in 
connection with a vocabulary notebook, such as one of those described in the 
"Hints" for December, 1920. 

The Latin Leaflet 

At the request of the Latin teachers of Texas the University of Texas 
has begun the publication of a Latin Leaflet, sent free to Texas teachers. 
This is somewhat like Latin Notes, published at the University of Wisconsin, 
of which I have made mention, but contains more material. Two numbers 
of the Leaflet have appeared. They contain items of interest to Texas 
teachers and suggestions on teaching similar to these "Hints." The editor 
is Miss Roberta F. Lavender. Among other items is a plea for diagramming, 
a topic about which I expressed myself unfavorably in the January "Hints," 
though admitting that many excellent teachers would disagree with me. In 
view of what I said about the cumbersomeness of diagramming it seems to 
me significant that the article on diagramming is the longest in the two 
numbers. 

Mention may be made at this time of other state publications of a 
somewhat similar nature. The News Letter of the University of Pittsburgh, 
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edited by Professor Evan T. Sage, consists of several mimeographed sheets 
and contains items of general information, teaching helps, announcements, 
etc. It is issued eight times a year and is now in its third year. It is 
intended for the Latin teachers of Western Pennsylvania. The News Letter 
of Ohio University, edited by Professor Victor D. Hill, is now in its second 
year. It is sent to the teachers of Southeastern Ohio. From the University 
of Iowa I have for three years been sending to Iowa teachers Occasional 
Letters, whose purpose is to instill in them a group spirit and to give them 
information of special interest and occasional teaching helps also. 

All of these publications, including the latest and most pretentious, 
the Texas Latin Leaflet, are, it seems to me, doing excellent work in reaching 
all of the Latin teachers of their districts. 

Vocabulary Drills 

The principle of the spelling-match has been adapted to Latin teaching 
in many ways. Miss Florence M. Helmich, of the Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
High School, furnished a slight variation of a familiar adaptation in that 
she grades the students individually. She writes: 

The class is divided into two sections, with a leader for each side. Each leader 
passes to the board and writes the names of the others on his side in a column below 
his name. As I call on the various people, passing from side to side, they respond 
with the vocabulary desired. A perfect recitation scores not only for them individually 
but also for their side. In this way I am able to give them individual class marks 
while the competition affords enjoyment and gives good practice in oral work, wfiich 
is indispensable. It can also be used for drill in forms. 

Another plan is suggested by Miss E. Lucile Noble, of the Upper Darby, 
Pa., High School: 

I have recently discovered a device in vocabulary for first-year pupils which has 
aroused the interest of my dullest boys and produced astonishing results. 

I put on the front board Latin words from several recent lessons, arranged in three 
or four columns. Two pupils of about equal ability are then sent to the board with 
pointers. A third pupil calls out the English words, while a fourth keeps the scores of 
the two contestants, giving a point each time to the one who can first point to the 
correct Latin translation. The fun is to keep the pointers jumping around the board. 
Besides keeping four students busy at once this plan keeps the interest of the whole 
class focused on the board to see whether they can find the Latin word called for. 
It has helped their spelling perceptibly to see the word continually written correctly. 
The class enjoys selecting the pupils to contest together. At first it is better for the 
teacher to call out the words until the brighter students are quite familiar with them. 
I pass this on with the sincere hope that it will stimulate other classes as it has mine. 

Reviewing Essentials 

Miss Elizabeth S. Kates, of the Millville, N. J., High School, has sent in 
a small printed folder of four pages containing the minimum requirement for 
seniors in their review of Latin inflections and syntax. The various topics 
are briefly listed with pertinent facts, e. g., under "Declension of Nouns" is 
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given "First — a stems — feminine," etc.; under "Adjectives" is given "Second 
group — third declension, a. Three terminations, b. Two terminations, 
c. One termination." Under "Syntax" are treated such topics as direct 
questions, sequence of tenses, mood syntax. For noun syntax reference is 
made to the grammar. 

Such a pamphlet makes it easier for the student to know for what 
he is to be held responsible and helps him in his review work. 

Conundrums 

A fuller answer to the conundrum which I gave in the October number is 
furnished by Professor A. W. Hodgman, of the Ohio State University: "Why 
is the third conjugation like an old maid? The first and second conjugations 
have bo's in the future, but the third has no hopes of ever having one." 
For those who object to the sentiment I have devised this one: "Why is the 
future of the third conjugation like a wild horse? Because it has no bit." 
Such conundrums are useful teaching devices. There must be others like 
them. 

Other types of conundrums, puzzles, jokes, etc., are useful occasionally 
as creating interest and amusement in a dull class or at a social gathering. 
I shall print them from time to time, and shall be glad to get others. Many 
of those I have were supplied or recalled to me by Professor Hodgman. A 
very simple type consists of what appears to be a jumble of Latin words 
which make an English sentence when translated literally or read with the 
English pronunciation. Examples are: Qui crudus pro te leclus albo et 
spiravit. (Who-raw for the (e) red white and blew.) 
Caesar sic dicat in a cur an i gessi liclum. (Caesar sicked a cat on a cur an' I 
guess 'e licked 'im.) 

Sit stillabit sed amanlo hiscat. (Sit still a bit said a man to his cat.) 
Sibylle, Sibylle, keres ago. (See, Billy, see, Billy, here's a go.) 
Forte omnibus in aro. (Forty omnibus in a row.) 
Nobile, nobile, Themis trux. (No, Billy, no, Billy, them is trucks.) 
si vates enim, pisum dux. (See what is in 'em, peas an' ducks.) 
Mollis abuti. (Molly's a beauty.) 
Has an acuti. (Has an acute eye.) 
No lasso finis. (No lass so fine is.) 
Molli divinis. (Molly divine is.) 
(Attributed to Dean Swift.) 
is acer sed iaclo his mas terat te, 
Cantu passus sum jam? notabit anser de. 
Mi jam potis empti, solis tento mi, 
For uva da lotas i vere vel si. 
("0 I say, sir," said Jack to his master at tea, 
"Can't you pass us some jam?" "Not a bit," answered 'e. 
"My jam pot is empty, so listen to me, 
For you've 'ad a lot as I very well see.") 
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Latin Composition 

M. A. P. McKinlay, of the University of California, Southern Branch, 
has this to say on Latin composition in general: 

Long years of teaching Latin composition have led me more and more to the con- 
clusion that the secret of success is to see to it that the student feels a constantly 
growing mastery of his subject. If he does, you are succeeding; if not, you are failing. 

I divide my remarks into two parts: Composition for beginners, Connected dis- 
course. 

How I handle the former may be illustrated as follows: 

A member of the department sends me a pupil who has trouble with his work. 
I immediately ask for his notebook. I find his English into Latin exercises are full of 
errors. I go to the board and write these following tables: 

Nouns and adjectives Verbs 

vocabulary forms, nom. and gen. principal parts 

declensions conjugation 

gender voice 

number mood 

case tense (with sign) 

ending 
word (as it should be) word (as it should be) 

I then have the student correct one noun, one adjective, and one verb filling in each 
table fully. If he does not understand just what to do, I go over the work with him 
carefully. I then have him copy the tables, tell him to use them in preparing his 
next lesson and make an appointment for the next day to check upon results. The 
improvement usually is several hundred per cent. In most cases the student does not 
need to be sent back unless it may be at the end of the term to present with pride a 
practically perfect paper. 

Connected discourse is handled as follows: I instruct the students to examine all 
independent clauses carefully to see whether some of them cannot be subordinated. 
This test is to be applied to groups of sentences as well as clauses within sentences. 
Each clause is to be subjected to the following tests and in the following order: 

Can its verb be expressed by a deponent participle; by a participle, especially 
present agreeing with some word in the main clause not in the nominative case, by an 
ablative absolute, by a subordinate clause. If none of these possibilities will work, 
then the clause is to be left as it is. 

I find that this method serves to produce the feeling of gradual mastery. That 
it meets with response on the part of the students is seen in the fact that at the last 
mid year the class increased by voluntary election from six to fifteen. 

He writes further about Latin Composition in connection with Cicero: 
Most of my teaching experience has been in the high schools of Portland, Oregon. 
At Lincoln High School in 1914 we revised the Latin course so as to break the year of 
Cicero. The sixth semester we read Ovid and Vergil; the seventh, Vergil, the eighth, 
Cicero. We had no composition the sixth and seventh terms. The eighth we took it 
up again with Cicero. Strange to relate the change brought striking results. The 
students did their work easily and with pleasure. There was a remarkable contrast 
to the conditions of Latin Composition in the fifth semester. This program was 
followed till I left Portland in 1919. As far as I know it is still in use. 
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Miss Lucile Harbold, of the Paris, Ky., High School, writes: 
We have Latin Composition once a week in our Caesar classes. Instead of calling 
it "Latin Composition," the pupils select a name which they like for it. One class calls 
theirs F. A. T. C, "First Aid to Caesar." When composition day comes, they say 
we have F. A. T. C. tomorrow and they love to say it. This gets them away from the 
idea of composition which has a stiff distasteful effect on them. 

On F. A. T. C. day we elect a captain who writes the sentences on the board as 
they are given out by the different pupils. He is responsible for every mistake given 
to him, and leaves a blank when he thinks it is wrong. After the whole sentence is 
finished, he then calls on the pupils to correct or fill in the blanks. Then they correct 
the mistakes on each other's papers from the perfect sentences on the board. Another 
Caesar class calls composition their T. C. T. "Travel, Caesar, Travel!" They really 
enjoy Latin Composition, strange to say I 

This calls for two remarks: first the subject of "composition" is in general 
so distasteful on account of its difficulty and the earlier methods of teaching 
that the very name must be avoided. This reminds one of the Greeks who 
changed the name of the Black Sea from Axenos ("inhospitable") to Euxenos 
("hospitable"), and of the people who changed the name of their town from 
Maleventum (which seemed to mean "badly come," "unwelcome," though 
that was not its origin) to Beneventum ("welcome"). Secondly, I want to 
recall what I said in the October number about the objection from 
the standpoint of present-day teaching practice to the terms "composition," 
"prose composition" and "prose," the last of which is utterly foolish. I 
wish we could find a term which would be generally accepted. 



